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CHRISTIANS IN GERMANY 


Tue debates in the House of Lords, within recent weeks, on the 
future of Germany shows the acuteness of the difficulty that will face 
the Allies in victory. The divisions in France are problem enough, 
but the pacification of Germany is far more serious. The Peers 
evidently grasped the problem; no one has yet come forward with 
a possible solution. The conundrum is as baffling a one as any 
statesman has had to answer. The Nazi Party have succeeded in 
corrupting a high percentage of a vast people. They have set up an 
effective machine which exploits the evil tendencies—to be found in 
every people—of proud nationalism and of the false values of mate- 
rialism. This paganism subjects truth to action so that what bene- 
fits the one nation is true, what does not is false. Like the Com- 
munists, the Nazis have given themselves the liberty to tell lies and 
break promises as it suits their purpose, a fact which should cause 
us nO surprise, since it consists with their principles. This has re- 
duced all the good elements in German society to defenceless impo- 
tence. The new paganism has even found men and women who were 
ready to propagate its doctrines in Christian words: the ‘ German 
Christians ’ thought to unite a garbled version of Christ’s teaching 
with that of Hitler and Rosenberg. Worst of all, the machinery 
was constructed so as to deprive the youth of the nation of truth 
and saturate it with the inhuman worship of blood and race. Pius 
XI wrote in his famous encyclical on the Church in Germany : ‘ Thus 
to have ushered in the betrayal of the eternal principles of an ob- 
jective morality . . . is a sin against the future of the people, whose 
bitter fruits the coming generations will taste.’ 

The fruits for Germany and the world become more bitter every 
day. The only articulate and organised section of the country has 
turned the whole nation into a massa perditionis which has spread 
across the world. How can we hope to deal with such a people 
even if they are beaten down by defeat at arms? The material ad- 
justments after the war, economics, political reorganisation, demar- 
cation of frontiers, these will provide problems enough. The future 
of a nation. wholly organised on this pagan and anti-Christian basis 
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with the added hatred of a victorious enemy to weld it together opens 
into a dark fog of confusion and uncertainty. Some have suggested 
that the only hope lies in treating the German race as a dangerous 
breed of animal that must be dealt with in the same way as the 
Germans themselves are now dealing with Poland. It is argued 
that the Germans will always remain the same, and there is nothing 
for it but to keep them in constant subjection. Remove their big 
industries ; occupy all the places of importance with an allied police. 
force; keep them unarmed, weak and divided, so that they can never 
rise again to power. Such a policy is an evident counsel of despair; 
and it is un-Christian besides. The German people is too large to 
be dealt with in that manner permanently, and such treatment would 
only serve to unite them in adversity and lead to a third world war, 
and so the miserable story would continue. Christianity stands for 
the equality of all men under the Fatherhood of God, who offers sal- 
vation to the whole human race; it stands also as a positive, con- 
structive force making for peace and freedom among the children 
of God. 

We need more urgently than any punitive measure a constructive 
line along which we can pursue a true peace of concord, not of fear 
and destruction. We have not yet reached the absurdities of hate 
that prevented our speaking of ‘German’ sausages in the last war, 
but there are signs that we are approaching the frame of mind for 
which there can be nothing good in Germany. Before it is too late 
we must search out the good elements among our enemies with a 
view to building a human society of nations after the war. We must 
realise that ‘ Unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
who build it,’ and that the foundations and materials of this building 
must be specifically Christian. 

In spite of the Nazis’ avowed attack on belief in Christ, the great 
tradition of Christianity that St. Boniface established in the land 
has not been stamped out in a decade. Our view, coloured by the 
war, lumps all Germans together as pagan liars and cads. Are we 
not fighting a crusade? Then all our enemies must be enemies of 
Christ. Such simplifications bode ill for the future. It would be 
disastrous to counter the evil racial creed of the Nazi with another 
race theory that made all Germans sub-human. Memory is prover- 
bially short in time of war. We tend to forget that the first to resist 
Nazi heathenism were the Christians of their own country, that 
from the moment when Hitler came to power they were subjected to 
a bitter persecution which has continued ever since, that many have 
resisted with persevering heroism the attack on their faith. There 
were not wanting Catholics and Protestants to resist the new creed. 
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Nieméller was not alone in declaring that the theory of ‘ Blood and 
Soil’ was merely heathen materialism contradicting the universality 
of the Christian revelation. ‘The whole story of the Confessional 
movement among the Lutherans reads like a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the early Church. Persecuting Caesar is there, and no means 
is too foul for him in his effort to efface the image of Christ from 
the nation. Dr. Ehrenberg, who gives a glimpse of the Protestant 
attitude to Nazidom in this number of BLACKFRIARS, is one of a host 
of pastors who suffered in concentration camps rather than deny 
their faith in becoming ‘ German Christians.’ That brave spirit of 
resistance cannot fade away overnight. 

The Catholics were not behind in their resistance. The Catholic 
Centre Party had the inevitable defects of a religious ‘ party,’ but 
it had been the great opponent of the Nazis, for the latter, as the 
Dean of Chichester has written, ‘ had broadly speaking been anti- 
Catholic because they regarded Catholicism as a dangerous example 
of the pernicious heresy of internationalism, a foreign intrusion into 
German life’ |The Struggle for Religicus Freedom in Germany, 
p. 30]. Briining himself on the day he had had to dissolve the 
Centre Party explained to the Dean that the German people, hunger- 
ing for religion, had not seen the divine symboi of the Incarnation, 
and so had invented a substitute religion with the Swastika as its 
symbol. That was clearly understood by many German Catholics 
before the Concordat of July, 1933; and the persecution raged from 
the moment the Nazis first came to power without respect to their 
promises to Rome. The story has been told often enough, particu- 
larly by Dr. Micklem in National Socialism and the Roman Catholic 
Church, and latterly in the anonymous The Persecution of the Catho- 
lic Church in the Third Reick. We have only to recall the recent 
suppression of the great and celebrated Benedictine monasteries and 
the murder of some of their members to realise that the struggle 
continues unabated in spite of the war. Hardly a week passes with- 
out news of fresh attacks on the Church and fresh protests from the 
Catholic Bishops, among which the pastoral read in all the churches 
of the Reich on Passion Sunday is the clearest description of the 
war still raging within the German camp between Catholics and 
Nazis. 

Dr. Micklem recognises that whereas the Confessional movement 
ot the Evangelical Church was struggling for religious freedom, ‘ the 
Catholic Church was fighting not only, and indeed not primarily, for 
religious freedom, but for the principles of a Christian civilisation 
in Germany.’ Since the war began we have been shown in our 
press what they were fighting against, but not what they were fight- 
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ing for, nor yet what they are in themselves. It is inevitable that 
propaganda should give a tilted view of the struggle. But a balanced 
policy for the future must take both sides into account. The Chris. 
tians in Germany and the ideals for which they have been struggling 
are seldom mentioned in discussion on future settlement. Still less 
do we recognise the great power for good that Christianity has been 
in Germany: the two greatest Catholic movements, the Liturgical 
and the Social] movements, arose mainly among that people. Read 
again the outspoken words of Pius XI in Mit brennender Sorge, but 
reinember not only the common enemy against whom it is directed, 
but also the countless people who identified themselves with those 
sentiments and risked everything to have it printed and distributed 
throughout the Reich. The great Catholic leaders, Faulhaber, von 
Galen, and their like, have not suddenly forgotten the peril to Chris- 
tendom in the Nazi creed. All these people may be muddle-headed 
about the issues of the war, but at least their eyes are as widely 
open to the devilry of Hitler’s heathen principles as any of the Allies. 
They have suffered longer from it than we have. There must be, 
then, some good elements upon which a pusitive reconstruction could 
begin to work. 

Here we are dealing with the future rather than the present, seek- 
ing the first hints of a solution to this terrifying problem of a cor- 
rupted nation. Inevitably, however, the question pushes its way 
into the foreground : How, if there are real Christians in Germany, 
can they co-operate with militant paganism in a war against the up- 
holders of Christian principles? There is indeed a voiceless and 
powerless minority which recognises that a victory for Hitler spells 
defeat for the Church. But the clouds of a war in which facts are 
concealed or distorted and motives and aims hopelessly tangied pre- 
vent the issues from standing out so clearly in most minds. There 
are many who remember the effects of defeat in the last war, and 
naturally argue that they would be far harsher this time, and that 
Germany would be permanently deprived of full life and independ- 
ence. Together with such justifiable fears they mix false hopes that 
Hitler will not be able to deny a victorious army its just demands, 
so that the large percentage of Catholics in the army will be able 
to work together for the re-establishment of Christian principles in 
the land. We have come to identify Hitlerism with Germany: it 
would be surprising if in that country the Christians, who have sul- 
fered so much at Hitle:’s hands, were to make the same identifica- 
tion. The great and powerful mass of Nazis fight for Hitler, Ger- 
many and religion all in one, but others may fight for their fatherland 
without regarding it as the same as the Fuehrer or their religion. All 
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this may be read in the Passiontide pastoral, especially in its two 
concluding paragraphs. 

However this may be, the fact remains that our only hope for 
future peace lies in the true Christians in Germany. If at the end 
of the war they can be liberated, given a clearer view of the inter- 
national situation, and assisted in a positive work of reconstruction 
according to the Christian tradition in which they have been born, 
then there is hope. If that element and all its great history is over- 
looked, the only course will be negative and repressive, a peace of 
slavery and death which can only foster future war. Dr. Karl Meyer, 
speaking to the * People and Freedom’ group recently, insisted on 
this fundamental policy. ‘ He saw in the Catholic Church and its 
natural ally, the Confessional Church, with the best in the trade-union 
movement and Social Democrats, the only forces that would form 
anew way of living for the German people ’ (cf. People and Freedom, 
June, 1942). 


TRENDS OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
IN MODERN GERMANY 


Iv is of profound significance that since the end of the last war 
Catholic thinkers in Germany should have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to the preparation for the struggle for the Faith which 
is now raging. It is as though they had sensed the impending dan- 
ger and were concentrating all their energies on the twofold task of 
arriving at a true appreciation of the present spiritual situation, 
and of providing the means to solve its problems in the spirit of 
Christ. This struggle for the Faith, for the very reason that it is 
fought on the spiritual plane, is by no means identical with the 
present war, which only becomes relevant as it serves to clarify the 
situation, and affects the spirits of men. The decisive events will 
take place in the depths of the human heart; it is here that the 
future of mankind will be decided. The crucial question is the same, 
which has at all times determined the fate of the individual as well 
as of nations : ‘ What think ye of Christ? ’ 

This question was asked in the days of the Roman Empire, when 
to acknowledge the Kingship of Christ meant torture and death. It 
Was asked in ages when belief was easy, when the individual was 
aot yet torn out of community with his fellows, and lived in a world 
which bore in every detail the stamp of God. It is characteristic 
of the present situation that the very conditions which enabled such 
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a question to be heard and answered in the past, seem no longer to 4 







































exist. To-day we have arrived at a stage in the spiritual history f “'“* 
of Europe, when the developments begun in the fifteenth century are | * * 
drawing to a close, and the new age lies, as yet undetermined, be. | linget 
fore us. bilitie 
In two critical studies of inexhaustible wealth, Romano Guardini Bolsh 
traces the development of European thoughi during the last four F “)'* 
hundred years. For this purpose he chooses the works of two mas. by st 
ters, who lived one at the beginning of man’s emancipation from  "°™" 
God, and the other at the completion of the process, leading up to menté 
the very threshold of the new age: Pascal? and Dostoievski.* In f '™P*' 
the writings of Pascal, according to Guardini, we may find the unique which 
moment in the spiritual history of Europe; man feels himself no Suc 
longer secure within the boundaries of the medieval world, which — ‘!44! 
he knew to be determined by God, but tossed out, as it were, into There 
world whose dimensions are infinite, and with a shock he realises F 
iy his own limitations in the face of such overwhelming forces. Then F "*W ! 
in defiance he proceeds to accept his limitations, and establish him. — "” 
self in this world as the final reality. Pascal himself, it is true, re- of the 
mains a son of the Church. But the process of secularisation, whose F °°?! 
beginnings he witnessed, continued its course. One sphere of life finite, 
after another claimed its independence from God, till in the second — ‘4! 
half of the nineteenth century the moment came when the finite In , 
world was ready for the final separation from God. This is the situa- thinke 
tion revealed in Dostoievski’s most searching novel, The Demons, f “P!° 
which, in Guardini’s opinion, is nothing but a living commentary of proble 
Nietzsche’s ‘ gospel’ of the superman. Theod 
At this stage of the process of emancipation man is ready to take Peter 
his stand upon the finite world alone. Conscious of his powers, reader 
; though unconscious of the purpose for which they were given to him F /** di 
by his Creator, aware, too, that he is destined for a higher life, his = 
though unaware of the fact that it can only be attained by loving B48" 
submission to the Will of God, he attempts to reach this higher life of the 
by his own efforts. In this he experiences the presence of the Crea- the ov 
tor as an obstacle and a menace, which is all the more resented, the me 
since it threatens his independence. Here originates the desire to barren 
eliminate God altogether, which finds its expression in Nietzsche's archics 
ominous words : ‘ God is dead.’ well a; 
Present-day realities, as Guardini himself points out, prove that fo a h 
this view of the spiritual situation is not incorrect. ‘To-day mat Pte 





1‘ Christliches Bewusstsein,’ Versuche iiber Pascal, Leipzig, 1935. 
2‘ Der Mensch und der Glaube,’ Versuche iiber die religiose Existenz in Dos- 
tojewsky’s Grossen Roman, Leipzig, 1933. 
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bilities ’ and take the shaping of the future into his own hands. In 
Bolshevist Russia and in National Socialist Germany he is already 


' trying to do so. Lastly, by psycho-analysis and Sterilisation Laws, 


by State interference in the most private spheres, he is busy condi- 
tioning the individual and the race, so that in complete physical and 
mental (!) fitness, men may be impervious to the claims of the spirit, 
impervious also to that horror, which is bound to lurk in a world 
which has cut itself away from God. 

Such is the present situation in all its grimness. Yet from this 
situation, as from all others, there is a way leading out to God. 
There is a way leading from the vague dread of a mysteriously aloof 
Creator, whose claims are resented because they interfere with the 
new independence of man, to the Triune God, from ‘ emancipated 
man’ to the maturity of the Christian, who has reached ‘ the measure 
of the age of the fulness of Christ.” There is a way from the mis- 
conception of the relation between human limitations and the in- 
finite, to the Christian relationship, which is determined by the In- 
carnation and the Mystery of Divine Grace. 

In true appreciation of the difficulties of the situation, Catholic 
thinkers in Germany have proceeded to correct the current miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of man by showing what man really is. The 
problem is treated by four authors of very difterent rank and ability : 
Theodor Haecker, Erich Przywara, S.J., Romano Guardini, and 
Peter Lippert, S.J. Theodor Haecker, best known to English 
readers as author of Virgil, Father of the Wesl, approaches the sub- 
ject directly by asking the simple question: ‘ What is Man?’* In 


_ his answer, which is the answer of revelation, man was created ad 


imaginem et similitudinem Dei, he unfolds some of the possibilities 
of the future. Haecker has many penetrating things to say about 
the overcoming of modern nationalism in the spirit of Catholicism, 
the meaning of history, which is the gloria Vei, about the essental 
barrenness of the machine age, and the need of establishing the hier- 
archical order of things. His intimate knowledge of antiquity as 
well as of the spiritual history of Europe lends an added attraction 
to a book, which is certainly provocative of much thought. 

lf Haecker endeavours to answer the question ‘ What is man?’ 
Erich Przywara studies the problem of human existence. With an 





3’ Was ist der Mensch? Leipzig, 1933. 
' Christliche Existenz, Leipzig, 1934 
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insistent voice he recalls man from the impossibility of his subjec. 
tivist position to his real status of representative of God upon earth; 
and, since God can only be adequately ‘ represented’ by the fulness 
of creation, he recalls him to his duty of overcoming his isolation 
from his fellows and the worid. He recalls man, who was created 
a soul within a body, from the impossibility of existing as a pure 
Spirit to acceptance of his limitations as a member of a nation and 
a family. Finally, he recalls him from his attempts to furnish a 
rational explanation of the universe to the humility of a child’s ac. 
ceptance of divine revelation. Existence, in the true sense of the 
word, can be no other than imitation of the life of God upon earth, 
in the weakness and obscurity of the divine kenosis, and is identical 
with life within the Church. It is only by taking part in the great 
mysteries celebrated during the ecclesiastical year that man can 
reach the fulness of the Christian life—the ‘ Christ within me.’ 

Guardini approaches the problem of Christian existence in a very 
different way. His inquiry is determined by the question, ‘ What 
are the characteristics of a man who is a believer?’ He finds his 
answer by studying a concrete historical personality of exceptional 
spiritual vigour. He chooses a man whose theoretical interest was 
as great as his power of expression, who was driven to render an 
account of the spiritual situation of his age, which was essentially 
an age of transition—between the medieval world and the modern. 
This, as we have seen, is Pascal.* After a careful analysis of Pas- 
cai’s writings, Guardini comes to the conclusion that, since in a 
sinful world, God can only reveal himself in parts—‘ There is enough 
clarity to enlighten the elect, and enough darkness to make them 
humble. There is enough darkness to blind the damned and enough 
clarity to judge and condemn them’ (Fragment 578)—since this is 
so, it is only possible to reach God by a venture of Faith. The 
question has at all times been this: Will the heart of man close in 
upon itself and refuse to listen to the divine call, or will it give up 
its self-sufficiency, risk the final plunge, and find a home and real 
life in loving submission to its Creator? In the concrete instance 
the answer remains wrapped in the mysteries of human freedom and 
divine grace. 

In his book Der Mensch Job redet mii Gott, Peter Lippert adds 
another canto to the monologue which man addresses to his Crea- 
tor. At all times the monologue has been the form of the soul’s 
intercourse with God, for God is a hidden God, and it is only in the 
venture of faith that man can possess him. He who speaks in this 





5 Op. cit. 
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| took, now surrendering to the fascination of the Divine Beauty, now 


shrinking back from the mystery of pain, now seeing God in all 
things, now scouring the world for him in vain, he hangs as it were 
suspended between light and darkness, good and evil, angels and 
demons. He is not a single individual, but simply MAN, the crea- 
tion of God’s hands, who cannot cease questioning and seeking, till 
he has found God, found him in that silence of love and adoration, 
when all words have dropped away like the ‘petals of a wind-blown 
flower. 

The second great subject which has occupied Catholic thinkers in 
Germany is the relationship between man and his fellows. Here, 
again, the present crisis offers unique possibilities. There can be 
no doubt that since the secularisation of the world, man’s attitude 
towards his fellows has undergone a profound change. Having lost 
the place on earth which was his by right as a child of God, he 
also lost all possibility of a true relationship with his fellows, as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. ‘To-day what might have 
been the Communion of Saints is shattered into a million atoms. 
There are groups which, carefully segregating themselves from the 
rest, are held together by common interest, but this only as long 
as strong pressure from without neutralises their centrifugal ten- 
dencies. The difficulties of the situation are aggravated by the fact 
that, for the first time in history, the mass as such has acquired a 
new significance, the mass, the dead weight of numbers, which offers 
ore of the chief problems to the constructive thinker. Yet, at the 
same time, there is to-day a strong movement towards community. 
Of this the existence of ‘ false’ communities, whose bond of unity 
is not the ‘ Bond of Truth,’ affords ample proof. Communism and 
National Socialism are cases in point. How is it possible to unite 
these masses into a real community, not in chaotic disorder, but in 
order and harmony? 

The mass, Guardini observes in one of h‘s shorter essays, is an 
apocalyptic entity. It is only in the Apocalypse that we meet the 
turba magna. The task of the individual at the present moment 
is to realise that the existence of his fellows, not merely of a chosen 
few, but en masse, is necessary, if God is to be worshipped rightly. 
It is necessary to see that the worship of the community ranks 
higher than the worship of the individual. Thus, within the Church, 
the Liturgical Movement provides an answer to the question raised 
above. In three studies, Vom Geist der Liiurgie, Vom Sinn der 
Kirche, Liturgische Bildung, Guardini shows how true community 
can be realised through liturgical prayer. He points the way out 
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world into the Church. He shows how it can be overcome and the 
Church recognised as the Christian ALL—the fulness of mankind 
as it stands before God. In this realisation of the true nature of 
the Church, man will not only learn to worship God rightly, but 
will attain to a new an fruitful relationship with his fellows. 

The possibilities of this relationship are shown by Peter Lippert 
in his book, Einsam und Gemeinsam, which is addressed to his 
known and unknown friends, who are all seated at a round table. 
They are friends, though they may have never met, because they 
have three things in common: their belief in an infinite yet myste- 
ridusly intimate God, their love of that freedom which is from God, 
and the readiness with which they accept their fellows. They are 
very near in spirit and at the same time very far. For in the depths 
of God each soul finds itself alone, and yet is in communion with 
all other souls. 

Within the last twenty years Catholic thinkers in Germany have 
covered a considerable ground. They have provided a clear picture 
of the present situation with all its possibilities for good and evil. 
They have set to work on the most urgent problem : the re-presenta- 
tion of Catholic truth in a language intelligible to our contempo- 
raries. To-day they and those whom they have trained are under- 
going the supreme test of persecution. The spirit in which Catholic 
Germany is facing this ordeal is in itself proof, if proof were needed, 
that their labours have not been in vain. May God bless them 
abundantly.® 
Irene MarinorF, D.Phil. 





6 Within the scope of one article, it is impossible to do justice to so vast a 
subject. The works of distinguished men such as Cardinal Faulhaber and Karl 
Adam have not been mentioned, nor has attention been paid to publications of 
a doctrinal, devotional or strictly didactical nature, though in this field, too, the 
German contribution to European thought is by no means small. The choice 
was determined by the writer’s desire to state the spiritual problem of our genera- 
tion, and show the lines along which its solution may be found, 
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CONCERNING THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH IN GERMANY! 


lr was in 1937 that one of the Gestapo-men who were then ques- 
tioning me asked whether the Protestant Church was not in full col- 
laboration with the Catholic Church. When I denied this, he in- 
sisted that one of our ministers had made that statement at a certain 
mecting. As I had attended that meeting myself, I pointed out that 
he had only spoken about the unprecedented friendliness that existed 
between the Churches, but not about collaboration. ‘And what is 
the reason for these extraordinary good relations?’ I could not help 
asking. ‘It is that both Churches to-day have to defend the same 
thing, viz. the world beyond.’ 

| remember another, very different experience. In the winter of 
1928-29 I was the only non-Catholic to address a Catholic conference 
at Boppard, on the Rhine, one of the other speakers being Dr. 
Briining, shortly to be Chancellor of the Reich. 

For two reasons the struggle of the Church of Christ against 
Nazism has been ditterent from any other. In the first place the 
Church no longer suffers passively as during the times of persecu- 
tion even down to that of Bolshevism, but has passed from the de- 
fensive to the attack. Secondly, the enemy in so far as he makes 
his appearance within the Protestant Church itself—the ‘ German 
Christians ’—does not represent a new heresy but the old rationalistic 
ones, though joined to the political power. Thus the Church in Ger- 
many is fighting neither against sects nor against the State, but 
against a combination of both, which we call the ‘ heretical State.’ 

It was above all Martin Niemoeller who from the beginning de- 
nounced the State of the Nazis as the Kingdom of Antichrist. It 
is governed by a multitude of spiritual sorcerers and magicians, false 
prophets and demagogues. ‘Yo-day the Church of Christ fights 
against the transformation of State and people into a gigantic juna- 
tic asylum, she fights against St, Paul’s ‘ wickedness in the high 
places ’"—one of the most frequently quoted passages in the Protes- 
tant Church conflict. This is why Hitler fears Niemoeller so much, 
the man who wrote the fight against this Kingdom of Antichrist upon 





1Dr. Ehrenberg, who is a pastor of the Evangelical Church in Germany and 
has known and suffered with Niemoeller, has kindly consented to give these de- 
tails of one aspect of the struggle of his Church against Nazism. 
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his banner. It is true, the Nazis know how to honour courage, and 
have treated him accordingly—-I was told this by a hardened S.S.. 
man when, during the winter of 1938-39, I was for several months 
in the same concentration camp. But they did not dare to free him 
from his solitary confinement, since he would have become the virtual 
commander of the whole camp. A health visitor of the camp, 1 
thorough atheist, called him a man of iron. 

But the Church resists, ‘ obeying God rather than men.’ She re- 
sists in her members who sacrifice honour and possessions. She re- 
sists, further, by accusing. In an unending flood of moral and re- 
ligious accusations she denounces the destruction wrought by the 
Nazis. She resists by condemning, of which more later on. She 
resists in exorcising evil spirits, this in cases of conscious blasphemy. 
Yes, she ‘ overcomes evil with good,’ without hatred, but also with- 
out kindness a Ja Buchman of the Group Movement, but it ‘ rather 
gives place unto wrath ’ of God (Rom, xii, 19). 

Since the nineteenth century the Protestant Church, less protected 
by an authoritative Church Government than the Church of Rome, 
had been undermined by the modernist spirit of the times. Yet it 
had never been wholly without its doctrinal tradition and had expe- 
rienced a steady theological and, later, ecclesiastical restoration, 
especially during and after the Great War. Thus, when it was at- 
tacked by false teachers in the shape of the ‘ German Christians,’ 
it had to defend not only its outer but also its inner front from the 
Church Quislings, the enemies of the Church within the Church. 
It was then that the Church experienced the truth of our Lord’s 
words : ‘ When they deliver you up, take no thought how or what 
ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak’ (Matt. x, 19). The Church could deploy all its forces 
and train its soldiers in a unique way—and when the Nazis awoke 
to the fact, they could not regain the lost territory. 

But have not the Nazis done immense damage to the Church in 
Germany as well as in other countries? Yes, indeed, the more so 
as the Church had just then been developing certain external activi- 
tis such as social services, etc. They have done damage also in the 
sphere of education which had slipped from the Church to the State 
already in the Liberal period. But despite all damage—which is not 
irremediable—Hitler has also done the Church an immense service. 
The Modernism in the Protestant Church, already shaken, disap- 
peared at the first blow. Its remaining representatives fled into the 
camp of the Nazis, i.e. to the ‘German Christians.’ In an instant 
the whole doctrinal tradition of the Protestant Church, consisting 
of the old creeds and the confessions of fait of the Reformation, 
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were resurrected, and apart from slight tensicns and certain differ- 
ences between Lutheran and Calvinist traditions, the Church attained 
to the unity necessary for the struggle. It found its expression in 


the Reichssynoden of the Confessional Church. In this ecclesiastical 
_ way the ministry and the congregation were always called together, 


so that the old competition between the professional and lay priest- 


~ hood, which had been a bone of contention in the Protestant Church, 
' ceased to exist. This was a great boon for the ministerial conscious- 


ness; ordination regained its old significance, and the congregation 
recognised that it profited by this renewal of the divine ofhce. Thus 
the Church as Church experienced a renewal from below as well as 
from above, though this must not be compared to a pietist revival. 
The ‘ cloud of witnesses ’ increased, for there are now thousands and 
fhousands of Niemoellers in Germany. 

A Church that has witnessed in its clergy and laity is alive. Where, 
before Hitler, the Church had almost been dead, it began to come to 
life again. Empty churches in middle and northern Germany were 
filled as many of those that had apostatised recognised that the real 
Church was totally different from the one they had known before. 
Indeed, every member experienced the danger and shame of the 
Cross, he experienced that he was called to bear witness, he expe- 
rienced the simple reality of the Church as the Body of Christ. We 
kaow what the Church in Germany has lost through the persecution 
and that especially most of the leading classes and of the younger 


' generation have turned away from it. We know that the Church 


has lost its direct influence on public life, but by way of compensation 
Hitler has forced it to become more ‘ spiritual,’ to believe in her 
full power, and to trust in her Head alone, and so to gain new 
though indirect power on public life. Some of those in other coun- 
tries who do not understand the Church conflict have blamed the 
Confessional Church for its reserve in the matter of politics. We 
know, however, that our fight became the more political the more 
it kept away from politics. This is the consequence of the enemy 
being the ‘ Heretical State.’ 

The blessings resulting from the Church conflict were for many of 
us fighters so overwhelming that in some cases it became a tempta- 
tion to prefer the state of war to that of peace. Indeed, at the 
present time Germany is being more and more purged of all religious 
indifferentism and developing into a country where one is either a 
convinced Christian or a fanatical neo-pagan. The Nazis, bound to 
the iron law of their ideology and its consequences, cannot recover 
what they missed at the beginning. ‘Ihus Hitler has lost the refi- 
g’ous battle once and for all. From time to time, it is true, he has 
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uttered threats of founding a totally new Church, the Church of the 
so-called ‘ God-believers ’ (so the Nazis who have left the Church 
call themselves). This is the Church of the new pagans, or, better, 
of the precursor of Antichrist, the Church of the apostates and false 
prophets whose creed is: ‘God is God and Adolf Hitler is his pro- 
phet,’ which we of the Confessional Church call the ‘ Christ-less,’ 
magic Nazi religion. ‘But this Church will always remain a paper 
threat. The Nazis have neither strength nor unanimity enough to 
carry it out. For they, too, are descendants of nrodernism and ra- 
tionalism. And I am convinced that Hitler could devastate only one 
generation of German youth, and even that not without exceptions. 
The next generation will probably be un-Christian, but in some de- 
gree amenable to missionary efforts. Only then will the Protestant 
Church of Germany be confronted with the question whether it has 
preserved the fruit granted to it in the time of conflict. The promise 
given to the Church for this coming time does not only rest on the 
blessing of the struggle, but also on the spiritual fact that in the 
Kingdom of God upon earth the future is not only determined by 
the youth. It is also affected by those whom the world, i.e. the 
Nazis, think harmless: the old woman and the weak, the sick and 
the lowly, the unwise and the powerless, those whom the Nazis al- 
lowed to keep their Christianity because they regard it as the false 
religion of the weak and the foolish. Through their faith there will 
in time to come be again a Christian youth in Protestant Germany. 

The Church struggle has been called a rearguard action of the 
Church. Certainly, such it is, but from its beginning it is, at the 
same time, an attack. In my parsonage, before the open outbreak 
of the struggle, shortly before Whitsun 1933, the first confession 
of faith was drafted on the lines of the Confessional Church which 
was soon to come into being (Confession of Westphalian Pastors, 
printed in ‘ Die Bekenntnisse des Jahres 1933’ by Professor K. D. 
Schmidt, pp. 33-35). Afterwards Niemoeller, native of Westphalia, 
then in Berlin, signed the Confession. Both of us, Niemoeller and ], 
had been ordained almost simultaneously ministers of the Church 
in Westphalia in 1942; he was then thirty, I forty years of age. | 
cite the fourth paragraph of the confession, headed ‘ Of false doc- 
trine and blasphemies.’ 

1. ‘We condemn, besides the old errors (such as Baptists, Dona- 
tists, Adventists, Pentecostists, etc.), the new error concerning the 
first article of the Creed (i.e. the Nazi Race Religion), and declare: 
All peoples and races are under the curse whch rests upon every- 
thing natural. No people (Volkstum) redeems itself out of the depths 
of its being, for the depravity reaches into the depth. In the same 
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way we condemn all ecclesiastical pronouncements on the order of 
creation and the Law of God which are made apart from the Gospel 
—they originate in the same error, 

2. ‘We condemn the devaluation of Scripture according to moral 
points of view and the exemplarity (Vorbildlichkeit) of the Biblical 
historical matter. The Bible is not a book of ideals, but of the reali- 
ties of sin and the promise of grace, and does not admit of any 
eclectical principle through which the unity of the word of Revelation 


| of the Old and New Testaments would be endangered. 


3. ‘We condemn all minimising in the statements on Christ’s 
work of Redemption because we acknowledge the full substitution of 
Christ, the shame of the Cross, and the humiliation of sinful man, 
through the mercy of Christ. Clericalism, and idealistic ideology of 
mediation, the racial Christianity (artgemaesses Christentum), the 
slogan of the German Christians—blaspheme grace by minimising it. 

4. ‘We condemn the Church’s fear of teaching the doctrine and 
work of Christ. If the Church does not exercise its doctrinal office 
it loses the present and eternity at the same time, gives itself over 
tc the State, and is guilty of the inner death of its congregations 
and their members. 

5. ‘We condemn as Liberalism all mixing and confusion of the 
function of the Church with the function of the State: In the same 
way do we condemn as Liberalism the equation of the mission to 
the Jews with that to the Gentiles for the sake of the eschatological 
position of Israel, and condemn the splitting of the Church which . 
wants to separate the Jewish Christian from the Church of the Gen- 
tile Christians.? 

‘Lastly, we condemn the claim of the State to be totalitarian, which 
has its roots in the liberalist-idealistic false doctrine of the State 
(Fichte, Hegel, Marx).’ 

Nazism is thoroughly perverted Christianity. There has never 
been a challenge of the Church like that, never. 

In the concentration camp where I had to live without the least bit 
of the visible Church I felt that all the words of Scripture threatened 
to leave me. Yet I still heard One Voice saying: Follow Me. 

The enemies of Christianity have the same experience from the 
other side. For however much they may drive Christianity back to 
the catacombs, they always meet its power in their own sphere. And 
Satan becomes infuriated when he feels that though he may be able 
to imprison the Church he is even then encircled by the Church, and 





2Two small parts of this paragraph have been omitted because they are to-day 
rather difficult to understand. 
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wherever he may turn he meets Christ and Christ’s members. For fam 
we are living in a post-Christian world and in as much as the neo- pss 
pagan is worse than the old heathen, so the position of the revealed per 
religion of the Triune God is more powerful than it was in the be- ig 
ginning of Christianity. i 
Thus though Christendom be filled with unspeakable grief for the Eng 
millions of lost and reprobate who have yielded to the modern temp- wd 
tation, yet so much brighter shines forth the glory of the grace of er 
the Lamb of God who alone is ‘ worthy to receive power and riches ied 
and wisdom and strength and honour and praise and glory.’ “ 
THe Rev. H. P. Enrenserc, Ph.D., Mov 
1 
Sometime Assistant Professor of ” = 
Philosophy, Heidelberg University, ie 
Coun 
bore 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN arg 
GERMANY — 
Towarps the close of the nineteenth century Ernest Renan wrote: ie 
‘I have studied Germany and believed I entered a temple. All | a 
have found there is pure, elevated, moral, beautiful and moving. 0 pa 
my soul, it is a treasure indeed, it is the continuation of Jesus callec 
Christ. Their morality fills me with admiration, how sweet and how he <a 
strong they are! I believe that Christ will come to us from there.’ nea 
What he meant by ‘ Christ’ was: ‘A pure cult, a religion without jin 
priests and without exterior practices, resting entirely on the heart’s Gérre 


feelings, on the imitation of God, on the immediate relation of our the C 


conscience with the Heavenly Father . . . Jesus founded religion in iti 
humanity as Socrates philosophy . . . Jesus founded absolute re- the oo 
ligion, excluding nothing, determining nothing except the senti- ies 


ment.’ That is one of the strong currents which Germany sent into Mohle 


the maelstrom of modern European civilisation. Kant, Hegel, Me! 
4 M6! 
Strauss, /Baur, Goethe were the sources. a 

I 


In 1936 Abbot Ildefons Herwegen spent four weeks in Italy. In pana 
an audience the late Pope said that he had himself been able te 


é pe ease : nary 
establish that liturgical life in Germany was on the increase, and vac 
. » 1 a 
that this was a strong support for Holy Church in these days of I 
strife and suffering. And this is another current of which Maria- the - 


Laach is the source. on Ch 
Europe is one. Its unity is not an opposition of races and nations 


: , : a leading 
overcome by commercial, diplomatic or cultural contacts. It 1s one ‘ 
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family of cultural groups with different tendencies, grown out of the 
(ireco-Roman culture of antiquity and the Christian culture of the 
patristic times and the Middle Ages. Any sweeping movement that 
swings to the top in one country, sets the social balance swaying in 
all the other countries of the European Commoawealth. Wycliff in 
England, the Brethren of the Common Life in the Low Countries, 
and Hus in Bohemia show the same fundamental tendencies and are, 
roughiy speaking, all contemporary. Hobbes, Leck and Hume in 
England, Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists in France, Herder and 
Kant in Germany led to the same disastrous triumph of rationalism. 

The first symptoms of what one may roughly call the Liturgical 
Movement were, in Germany as in France and elsewhere, the return 
to old texts, postulated by the defence of the faith agairst the ‘ Cen- 
turies ’ of Magdeburg; the love of critical editions, which came with 
the birth of humanism; and the chaos of religious practice which the 
Council of Trent remedied by its liturgical reform. This movement 
bore its fruits in the works of Melchior Hittorp (1568) and Gerbertus, 
Abbot of St. Blasien (who published two important works in 1774 
and 1776), amongst others. 

Nevertheless, for two and a half centuries we cannot yet speak of 
z true Liturgical Movement. Another element was needed: a re- 
ligious revival which would turn man’s mind to these alte Quellen 
neuer KXrvaft, these old sources of new life. This religious revival 
came about, in Germany as in France and elsewhere, with the so- 
called romantic movement. This movement was a reaction against 
the soulless rationalism of the Aufkldrung, Enlightenment. Germany 
was spared the horrors of the French Revolution. This so-called 
romantic movement brought with it a powerful religious revival. 
Gérres, Schlegel, and many others brought a new appreciation of 
the Christian culture of the past. In the midst of this movement 
towers the figure of a theologian who, far from being romantic in 
the usual sense of that word, gave a strong and sound frame to the 
rather shapeless religious revival. This theologian was Johann Adam 
Mohler. 

Mohler was born in 1796 at Igersheim in Wiirtemberg. Before 
he turned to the priesthood he had done most of his philosophical 
and theological studies, so that he spent only one year at the semi- 
nary of Rottenburg before his ordination in 1819. After three years’ 
pastoral labour he became a tutor at the Catholic Wilhelmstift at 


Tibingen ; from there he went to the Catholic theological faculty of 


the university of that city. But before embarking on his lectures 
on Church history he went round several universities, visited the 
leading thinkers, Catholic and Protestant, and with his sensitive 
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mind took stock of the situation of the Church. Then he started his 
lectures and published his first book, Die Einheit in der Kirche, 
Unity in the Church (1825). It went straight to the heart of the real 
question : no vague talk of an emasculated Christianity, no swing- 
ing between rationalism and romanticism, but a firm and deep state- 
ment on the inner reality of the Church. Christianity means nothing 
if it does not mean a body of real and living men, living the life of 
Christ; a Mystical Body of Christ continuing in history the Incar- 
nation of the God-Man and his Death and Resurrection ; an organic 
body of which the Incarnation was the seed and of which the golden 
City of the Apocalypse is to be the flower and the fruit. The success 
of Mohler’s book was like Chateaubriand’s Le Génie du Christian- 
isme in France. It is curious to see that Gérres and Méhler pub- 
lished a life of St. Athanasius in Germany while Newman, the cen- 
tral figure of the contemporary Oxford Movement, was writing his 
in England. Another great work of Mohler’s, inspired by Die Ein- 
heit, was his Symboiik, which is a comparison of the Catholic and 
Protestant creeds according to their official documents. The study 
of the Church’s unity inspired Mohler with a lifelong desire for a 
peaceful settlement and return of the various branches of Christia- 
nity to the one and only Mother Church of Rome. He was right in 
preferring, for this purpose, a deeper presentation of the Church's 
inner reality to superficial controversial methods and it saved him 
from compromising on any vital points. The book appeared in 1832 
and is still constantly re-edited. Méhler’s line saved German Catho- 
licism from Modernism which was to work such havoc in France, and 
he saved it by putting it on a theological and patristic level far above 
the shallow productions of a recent and immature science. In his 
Neue Untersuchungen (New Investigations, 1834), the defence of his 
Symbolik against Bauer and Marheineke, he launched the motto of 
his life: ‘The Church in all, nothing but the Church.’ History 
becomes ‘. . . . the plan of God with the human race unfolded in 
time. In virtue of this plan God prepares for himself, by means of 
Christ, the honour and glory due to him, honour and glory resulting 
from the free homage of man himself.’' Mdéhler died at Munich in 
1838, forty-two years old. His work gave a depth to the religious 
revival in Germany which was never equalled in France or England. 
He had thrown open new horizons in theology, basing this science 
on a profound and realistic conception of Christ and his Church. 
Precisely because it was such a realistic conception it created a stir 





1 An English translation of the Symbolik by James Burton Robertson kept the 
title (perhaps unfortunate because misleading), Symbolism (London, 1848). 
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in the religious life of many. Hurter, the famous Jesuit, Hammer- 
stein, Bickell, and many others were led to the Church by this road. 

Among his admirers and followers was Franz Anton Staudenmaier 
(1800-1856). Perhaps it is not too irreverent to say that, like Méhler, 
his vision and inspiration had not suffered from what sometimes 
looks like the stifling influence of an immovable seminary routine. 
He, toc, spent only one year at the seminary of Rottenburg. His 
most influential work was Der Geist des Chrisienthums (The Spirit of 
Christianity, Tiibingen, 1835), which treated Méhler’s conception 
in a deep and yet popular way by showing it in a detailed description 
of the Church Year. And this is how Mohler, through his disciples, 
became the father of the liturgical movement in Germany. It had 
to happen because, once the central position of Christ and the Church 
is realised, one cannot but want to live as Christ and the Church 
continue to live on this earth, and this life is manifested in the 
Church’s liturgy as it unfolds itself in Mass, Sacraments and Divine 
Office throughout the year. The Liturgy is the normal means by 
which we can share St. John’s privilege of ‘ handling the Word of 
life’ (I St. John i, 1). 

That was the beginning of the Liturgical Movement in Germany. 
Its conception was much wider than in any other country.. And so 
it must not astonish us to see its influence in things so far apart 
as theology and politics and social action. Guido Gérres with his 
Historisch-politische Blatter, Joerg, de Meyer are but a few names. 
Two years before Marx launched his Communist Manifesto (1848), 
Father Adolf Kolping had already founded his first Gesellenverein, 
and the idea of a vocational society had already been outlined by 
Bishop von Ketteler (1811-1877) in Germany as explained in another 
article in this number. 

Although this religious revival was full of promise, the attention 
was for more than fifty years riveted to probiems of internal and 
external politics. When Napoleon dealt the death blow to the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806, and the French Revolution had had the effect 
of stirring German patriotism, the question put to Germany was 
whether or not it would continue to exist as a group of independent 
states; with or without Austria; within or without a general federa- 
tion; under the leadership, or not, of Prussia. In short, it was the 
question whether or no the Germans were to form a single nation. 
Under the powerful leadership of Bismarck the Reich was created ; 
this new nation of sixty million people brought a new factor into 
the internal politics of Europe at large. This was brought home 
rather drastically by the Franco-Prussian war. It should not be 
forgotten that this Reich was prepared and asked for by the Lib- 
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erals: hence the constant conflicts, in the midst of these political 
developments, between Church and State, which came to a head in 
the Kulturkampf. When, at the beginning of this century, things 
seemed to settle down, a new impulse was necessary for the Litur- 
gical Movement to turn people’s minds once more to the deeper 
spiritual questions of Catholic life. This impulse came from abroad, 

In 1841 Dom Prosper Guéranger, Abbot of the resuscitated Abbey 
of Solesmes (1805-1875), had launched his great liturgical work, 
L.’Année Liturgique, a work which in spite of its fifteen volumes ran 
through more than fifteen editions (English translation by Dom L. 
Shephard, Worcester, 1895-1903). His restoration of the Benedic- 
tine Order in France was wholly inspired by a liturgical spirituality. 
Two Germans, the brothers Maurus and Placidus Wolter, received 
their schooling and inspiration from him, in order to renew Bene- 
dictine life in Germany. It should not be forgotten that the period 
of ‘Enlightenment’ led to the secularisation and confiscation of 
most Benedictine Abbeys throughout Europe. When the Kultur- 
kampf broke out, these German Benedictines went to Belgium where 
they continued their work, so that for a long time (till after the war 
of 1914) the German and Belgian houses formed one Congregation. 
In Belgium the liturgical life which Benedictine life brought there 
bore great fruits. In 1909 Dom Lambert Beauduin and Mgr. Calle- 
waert gave a new shape and inspiration to the liturgical movement 
at the Abbey of the Mont-César, Louvain. This monastery, together 
with those of Maredsous and Bruges, were and are still the pillars 
of the liturgical movement in Belgium. At Maredsous there were 
many German monks who, when they returned to Germany, were 
fully equipped to pick up the thread of the German Liturgical Move- 
ment once more. They could not do so without returning to the 
spirit of Méhler. And so, in 1913, the Liturgical Movement knew 
a fresh revival in Germany. Ir is unquestionably headed by the 
monks of Maria Laach under the guidance of Abbot Herwegen. 

I said that they returned to the spirit of Méhler. In France and 
Belgium the Liturgical Movement was sound and worked wonders. 
But one has the impression that too much energy was spent on quick 
success and popularisation, at the expense of depth and theology. 
Abbot Herwegen and Dom Odo Casel, as the leaders of the band, 
returned to the Fathers as an authentic theological source. It must 
be admitted that after the Council of Trent, indeed already before 
it, sheer natural reason and the ‘ authority’ of theologians were, 
for all practical purposes, the sole theological sources that were 
taken seriously. The argument from Holy Scripture had become 
more of a pious illustration or a meaningless routine, and the Fathers 
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olitical were almost entirely neglected. For a great deal it must be said 
head in that the very language of Holy Scripture and of the Fathers was so 
things fittle understood that quotations from them were chosen at random 
; Litur- and thereby lost their value. Maria Laach followed in Méhler’s foot- 
deeper steps and humbly asked of the Old and New Testament and the great 
abroad. men who built up the theology of the Church (and from whom St. 
Abbey Thomas draws his most theological passages), to share in their light. 
work, They inspired theology with a new impulse drawn from tradition 
pes Fae (‘Alte Quellen neuer Kraft,’ ‘ Old sources of new life,’ is the title of 
mn 1 a beautiful small book by Abbot Herwegen). - They concentrated on 
enedic- the meaning of the word Mysterium, of which the Christian Latin 
twality. version is Sacramentum, as on the key position for the whole life of 
ceived the Church. They arrived at a conclusion which may be roughly 
Bene- put as follows : ‘ Mystery ’ implies a presence of God as working out 
period man’s salvation; in the Mass, Christ becomes therefore present, if 
on af we follow the tradition of the Church, not merely as a dead statue, 
Csalteare nor as symbolically offering merits, but as doing again, fulfilling 
where again, the whole work of the Redemption, not in a historical way, 
na nor in a metaphorical way, but in a realistic, yet sacramental way ; 
re that is, by means of a sign which efficaciously makes this redeeming 
there Christ present. Whatsover be the truth of their theses, it is a de- 
omen velopment in theology which harmonises perfectly with St. Thomas 
en and which will open up new horizons in theology and consequently 
peti in spirituality. 
pillars Going thus to the very root of the Church’s life and touching the 
canes very nature of the Church, the Liturgical Movement in Germany 
aig threw open undreamt-of possibilities. In the practical line it brought 
—" a new and eager understanding of the Mass. What is saved of 
> Catholicism in Germany now is, in great measure, due to Maria 
knew Laach. Pius Parsch, an ardent follower of Maria Laach, formed 
Mass a very active centre of liturgical action in Klosterneuburg. It was 
ses suppressed at the invasion of Austria. There are many periodicals, 
* and ranging from purely popular ones to the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewis- 
ae senschaft, each of which is far above the superficial or merely pious 
oe publications of this country. The persecution has driven many of 
logy. those master-minds and ‘ master-souls,’ if I may coin this word, 
vane to America, where they are already lifting the liturgical movement 
— from the level of vestments and plainchant and liturgical shows to 
— the level of the formation of a new mentality, a new outlook on life, 
— entirely moulded on the reality of the Church, on the Spirit of the 
he redeeming Christ. 
= This return to the Antike, antiquity, and its consequent attach- 
wate ment to Greco-Roman ways of thought put the liturgical movement 
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into sharp contrast with the superficial and narrow nationalistic ideas 
of the Nazi régime. No wonder they suppressed Maria Laach. 
Abbot Herwegen often put the blame for individualism in the 
Church on the naturally individualistic and sentimental character of 
the Teutonic nations. And so he writes in Kirche und Seele (Miin- 
ster i, W., 1926); ‘In the ‘‘ germanisation ’' of the interior life of 
the Church we are faced with a fact which could only be overlooked 
so long because, after all, the Mysterium (Mass) remained present 
as a duty, and even held, at least theoretically, the first place. But 
the attitude of the souls of the faithful has, for a long time, hardly 
been influenced by it. The whole of their real piety is nourished 
by individual devotions and flows along outside the Mysterium 
(Mass). The opus operantis (man’s part in the interior life) should 
hold itself towards the opus operatum (God’s sacramental grace) as 
one who drinks holds his goblet to the source. If we wish to pene- 
trate the interior life of the Church in our days with new vitality, 
drawn from Christ, we shall have to learn to draw again from the 
sacred sevenfold fountain (the Sacraments) of the Mysterium (the 
Mass as the fountainhead of the Sacraments) .... This way was 
shown us by Pope Pius X with his call to the Holy Eucharist in 
order to re-integrate all things again under Christ as our Head: 
Omnia instaurare in Christo: to integrate all things in Christ.’ 


The Cardinals of Milan and of Malines used to say: ‘ Catholic 
Action will be liturgical or not be at all.’ There is no Catholic 
Action without a strong and vital ‘ Church-consciousness.’ There 
is no ‘Church-consciousness ’ without an intense liturgical life or 
participation in the Mysterium of Christ. 


Dom THEODORE WESSELING. 
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THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY 


Tue Industrial Revolution had progressed through the earlier de- 
cades of the nineteenth century before there arose any true appre- 
ciation either of the vastness of the economic changes that were in 
progress or the extent of the social evils that were in rapid growth. 
Agriculture continued to fall back before the wiiles tentaculaires of 
Verhaeren’s vision and a huge new and debilitated population 
crowded into the sordid streets as fast as they sprang up. It is 
true that as early as 1839 the Comte de Montalembert, stirred in his 
Catholic conscience by rumours as to the conditions under which 
the factory workers lived, journeyed up to Lancashire to see for him- 
self ‘ these appalling towns’ which filled him with a ‘ triple horror,’ 
but this was the gesture of a singularly kind-hearted politician rather 
than an experiment in scientific investigation. The emergence on 
every side of vast fortunes was guarantee enough to the average 
citizen that great material progress was being made, while the poli- 
tical economists of the day unhesitatingly enunciated the principles 
on which such progress could be relied on tor the future. 

Unexpectedly enough, it was in Germany that a new appreciation 
on Christian lines was to present itself on a wide scale with social 
and religious results of the highest importance. It was in the Wes- 
tern parts of the Empire, and more especially in the Catholic Rhine- 
iand, that industrial development first showed itself on lines similar 
to those in England, and these were the districts that had been most 
severely affected by the principles of the French Revolution and by 
the disasters of the Napoleonic wars. Hence much loss of faith and 
social unrest while poverty and unemployment were wide-spread and 
the most revolutionary doctrines found ready acceptance among the 
workers. By these the ‘Communist Manifesio‘ was hailed almost 
as a new Gospel, and Christianity appeared to have no effective re- 
ply to its arguments. Happily, two modern reformers were at hand. 
Adolf Kolping and Emmanuel von Ketteler, the one a working shoe- 
maker in Bavaria, the other the son of a distinguished Westphalian 
family, destined for the Civil Service, threw up their careers about 
this time in order to study for the priesthood and devote themselves 
wholly to the work of social regeneration. Kolping’s life’s task was 
to be the building up of the Katholische Gesellverein (Catholic Jour- 
neymen’s Guild), for the benefit of the large class of wandering jour- 
neymen—at that period a most revolutionary element in the industrial 
world—through a system of hostels which provided them with a de- 
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cent substitute for home life together with exceiient educational taci- 
lities. Both he and Ketteler had realised—and here lay their genius 
—that the new social evils needed new social remedies, and that it 
was futile to press Christian truths on men immersed in all the mis- 
eries of a life of toil and poverty. ‘ Before we can deliberate,’ de- 
clared Ketteler, ‘how to Christianise these masses, we ought to 
create institutions to humanise them.’ 

Emmiunuel von Ketteler, who had been consecrated Bishop of 
Mainz in 1850, was a man of indefatigable energy, a voluminous 
writer, aml a powerful orator, who at once became a commanding 
figure at the first of the great annual Catholic Congresses held at 
Ma'‘nz. Here he launched his new programme of Catholic social re- 
form, taking his stand in opposition both to the Liberal economic 
school and to the social teachings of Frederic Lassalle, though agree- 
ing with the latter in his advocacy of co-operative associations. The 
bishop had started as an opponent of ail State interference in indus- 
try, but he soon came to see that there could be no real protection for 
the working-man save through legislation. He realised to the full 
that insecurity was one of the chronic evils of the wage system. 
‘ Whoever works for another,’ he said, ‘ and is forced to do so all 
his life, has a moral right to demand security for a permanent live- 
lihood. All the other classes of society enjoy such security. Why 
should the working-classes alone be deprived of it?’ Within the 
lawful claims of the worker he included higher wages, shorter hours 
and days of rest as essential to Christian family life, while sup- 
porting trade unions on the British model, co-operative associations 
and higher education as means towards building up that workmen's 
*‘ Estate ’ which he regarded as an indispensable feature of the social 
order. Thus he became the true initiator of German social policy 
which in the course of half a century was to place the country in the 
very forefront of labour legislation and to find official Catholic con- 
firmation in Rerum Novarum, 

Slowly this new conception of Christian responsibility towards 
labour made its way in all ranks of Catholic life. With dynamic en- 
ergy the ‘Bishop of Mainz stirred up his diocese, and by means of 
sermons, pamphlets, the religious press, and especially of the great 
annual ‘ Katholikentag,’ which in reality lasted five days, attracting 
audiences of several thousands, new organisations sprang into exist- 
ence to meet the various needs of the times. These congresses, it 
must be noted, although invariably opening with High Mass, were 
in no sense merely ecclesiastical events, but great democratic gather- 
ings of the laity, and were always presided over by a layman, the 
most distinguished of whom was Dr. Windhorst. It was from these 
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enthusiastic gatherings that was derived the driving power for more 
jactory ‘egislation and for new social enterprises until the Franco- 
German war and the creation of a fuller German unity gave a fresh 
direction to men’s thoughts. When the first elections to the new 
Reichstag took place in 1871, Ketteler was elected by his Cathedral 
city and thus he helped to organise that small group of Catholic depu- 
ties with a definite democratic programme that within a few years 
was to develop into the powerful Centre Party that was so often to 
hold the balance of power in the German parliament. Ketteler’s 
main work in these last years, however, was his great fight against 
Bismarck in the bitter religious war launched by the Chancellor 
against the Catholic Church, known as the Kulturkampf, which was 
enly brought to a triumphal end in 1877 after the death of the Bishop 
himself. 

It would be unfair to claim that all that was accomplished in these 
fruitful years was due to Catholic initiative alone, but undoubtedly 
w Bishop Ketteler and his school belongs the honour of being first 
in the Catholic field to grapple in a comprehensive spirit with the 
new industrial conditions and to have built up, on a firm theological 
basis, a practical social doctrine with which to oppose the economic 
heresies of the time. Thus more than to any other leader it fell 
io the Bishop of Mainz to pave the way towards Rerum Novurum, 
which came to the German people, not as the enunciation of a new 
social doctrine, but simply as a welcome endorsement of all that in 
the industrial field they had achieved for themselves in the previous 
forty years. It is indeed well known that on more than one occa- 
sion Leo XIII acknowledged his indebtedness to the German bishop, 
i whom he referred as ‘ my great precursor.’ 

It goes without saying that a social movement on so wide a scale 
in the very centre of Europe was bound to exercise considerable in- 
fluence in adjacent countries. This proved emphatically the case in 
regard to Germany. In Belgium, where owing to the opposition 
of the dominant Liberal Party, with its hatred of all interference in 
industry, and later of the Catholic Conservative minority, with its 
acute distrust of all social economic experiments, progress in a de- 
mocratic direction up to the publication of Rerum Novarum had been 
practically nil, the inspiration, when it came, was, in the main, not 
from France, but from Germany, and it was in Germany that the 
models were found for factory Acts and social schemes. The direct 
influence of Germany was still more markedly felt in the case of 
Switzerland, where Dr. Decurtins, the brilliant young democratic 
leader, made no secret of his profound admiration for Bishop Ket- 
teler and sought in his teachings the bases of the wide social and 
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industrial policy which has contributed so much to modern Swiss 
prosperity. 

Austria fell naturally within the German sphere, though less 
definitely than might have been anticipated. Yet without the Ger- 
man example and without a copious supply of German social 
publications, it is doubtful if the more easy-going Austrians 
would have responded to the need. It is, however, from France 
that the most strik‘ng testimony to the force of exampie 
has come to us, and the story is told by Count Albert de Mun in 
his charming volume of memoirs, Ma Vocation Sociale. Made 
prisoner at Metz in 1870, he and his friend, Count René de la Tour 
du Pin, spent four weary months—not in a concentration camp, but 
prisoners on parole at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they had ample oppor- 
tunity, of which they made full use, for studying the Catholic lay 
activity all around them and could compare it with the utter absence 
of any similar social work in France. For the twenty years of the 
Third Empire had proved lamentably barren in any industrial or 
social initiative for the benefit of the working-classes. Returning to 
France in time to live through the terrible experience of the Paris 
Commune and to see for themselves the tragic results of class hatred 
engendered by long years of social injustice and economic misery, 
there arose in both these young men the generous determination to 
devote the rest of their lives to the task of rousing the dormant Catho- 
lic conscience of the French upper classes to their national responsi- 
bilities. ‘Though Albert de Mun, through birth and education, worked 
within rather narrow social limits, he initiated a really fruitful apos- 
tolate among the worldly young men of his own rank and profession 
and later, as a deputy in the French Chamber, did valuable work in 
promoting labour legislation. Other French sociologists, such as 
Georges Goyau and Max Turmann, have borne generous testimony 
to all that Christian democracy in their own land has owed to the 
splendid initiative of the German Catholics. 

All those valuable national qualities of order, discipline and or- 
ganisation which, in the middle of last century Ketteler brought un- 
der the inspiration of his faith, to the service of his fellow Christians, 
are to-day, alas! laid at the feet of the false goddess of Nazism. 
Yet surely they may be re-consecrated once more to their rightful 
purpose, and may reconstruct where they have destroyed so utterly. 
Christian faith cannot be wholly extinguished in a nation in the brief 
period of twenty years, and much that to-day may appear irretricv- 
ably lost should prove recoverable. That surely should be the aim of 
our post-war diplomacy. 

V. M. CRawForv. 
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ORIGINS OF THE SWASTIKA-MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY 


Tue history of the Swastika-Mcvement goes back to the early 
nineteenth century. At that time, when the first archaeological ex- 
cavations were made in Germany the Swastika was found on many 
objects from Germanic tombs of the first Christian centuries, and so 
it came to be regarded’ as a Germanic symbol. The first to popu- 
larise the sign was a man named Jahn, who in 1806 founded the Ger- 
man gymnastic clubs, which politically had a strongly nationalistic 
tendency. Jahn subsequently came to be known as ‘ The father of 
the gymnastic movement.’ His motto was: ‘ Frisch, Fromm, Froeh- 
lich, Frei ’—-‘ Brisk, Pious, Joyous, Free’; and he arranged the four 
‘F’s’ of this device to form a badge in the shape of a Swastika. 

Then, the seventies of the last century saw the rise of Anti-Semit- 
ism in Germany and the foundation of various Anti-Semitic parties, 
which in the years before the World War 1914-18 took an increasing- 
ly radical direction under the influence of the race theorists. The 
Swastika, which the Viennese author Guido List (1848-1919), in his 
bombastically written books, called ‘ The holy symbol of the Aryans,’ 
became, some years before the World War 1914-18, thanks to his 
writings, the generally adopted badge of the Anti-Semites. 

In order to understand later developments, it is necessary to study 
List’s writings, which prior to 1914 were widely current in ‘ national- 
ist’ circles in Germany and Austria—although indeed they are com- 
pletely forgotten to-day. Fundamentally, Guido List’s ideas are based 
on the vague and disputed writings of the Germanised Englishman, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and his predecessors, such as the 
French count Joseph de Gobineau and the latter’s compatriot, De 
Lapouge. To these must be added the publications of the East Prus- 
sian archaeologist, Gustav Kossinna, and certain misinterpreted 
teachings of the famous German philosopher, Friedrich Nietzsche. 

List’s main interest is in the Aryans, whom he characterises as tne 
uoblest race, and for whom he ordains it a right—nay, a duty—to 
dominate the other, allegedly inferior races. He contrasts the Aryan 
and the other races as follows: ‘ The Aryan man is a well-defined 
‘Ego-Individuality "—he is a ‘ Master Man’ as opposed to the ‘ Mass 
Man’ of the Mediterranean races, the Mongclian mixed races or the 
anthropoid races. According to List, this higher, Aryan race must 
not in any circumstances mingle with the other, lower races. Purity 
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of race being essential, mixed marriage must not be permitted in 
the future racial state. Thus he provides the basis for the subse. 
quent ‘ Nuernberg Laws’ of the Nazis. In 1910 he expresses him. 
self on the subject as follows : 

‘ The reason for avoiding racial admixture is that we may produce 
a pure-bred Aryan-Germanic strain: that is, we must have on the 
one hand the German, the noble race, and, on the other, clearly sepa- 
rated from it, the mixed and anthropoid races. Therefore, in the 
future the decisive factor in the obtaining of scholarships, stipends, 
senior and well-remunerated positions in the civil service, in the law 
courts, at the universities, and so on, must no longer be paper cer- 
tificates from schools and universities, but the results of the examina- 
tion of the candidates’ claim to be members of the German tribe of 
the Aryan race. There must and shall be prizes for Aryan-German 
pure breed‘ng, special facilities for engaged couples of pure race, and 
other measures to the same end, taken and accorded for facilitating 
and furthering pure breeding; while mixed marriage between those 
of noble and those of inferior race must at all costs be prevented. 

Aryan-Germans must re-establish their own Germanic law founded 
on the Manusgesete and the Sachsenspiegel, and must adapt it to 
present-day life. On the other hand, the mongrels living in Aryan- 
German states, countries and towns must be forced into that position 
of dependence on the noble race allotted to them by the Manus Law 
and the Sachsenspiegel, and by ‘German Law’ as a whole. In 
future no non-Aryan German must be allowed any kind of Fuelhrer 
position in an Aryan-German state, for which as a ‘ Mass Man’ he 
is not fitted. All minor clerical posts, however, are open to him, 
provided there is no Aryan-German applicant for these. Further, 
all menial positions are open to him, and in general all those posts 
which, owing to the stereotyped nature of the work, are degrading 
and mentally destructive for the man of noble race, the ‘ Master 
Man,’ but are most suitable for the racially inferior ‘ Mass Man,’ in 
order that he may be usefully employed. 

In a word, the strict racial division between the ‘ Master Man‘ 
and the ‘Mass Man’ must be maintained as a basis for the entire 
order of development; and this in such a way that the racial dis- 
crimination begins at school: ‘For the offspring of the ‘‘ Master 
Man ” education, for the offspring of the ‘‘ Mass Man,”’ drill.’ 

List demanded, further, that the education of the German people 
should no longer be on liberal principles, but on lines laid down by 
its leaders. On the ‘ Fuehrer’ theme he expresses himself else- 
where as follows: ‘The Aryan German demands a self-chosen 
Fuehrer, to whom he willingly subordinates himself,’ The repudia- 
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tion of Roman Law and the return to the Germanic Law of the 
Middle Ages has since List’s day been effected. The return to the 
medieval division of the country into Guwe, ruled by Gauleiters and 
Stulthalters, likewise advocated by List, has also been carried into 
effect by the Hitler régime. 

I shall further mention that List’s writings are fuil of fierce attacks 
on invisible foes. Thus, he speaks of the international Plutocracy, 
which he asserts is seeking World Domination, or heaps abuse on 
the Great International Parly, which he describes as ‘ traitorous.’ 
As heraldic figure and symbol of the future Aryan State envisaged 
by him, List advanced the Swastika, which for him was ‘ The great 
sign of salvation.’? 

Although the Anti-Semites, influenced by his teachings, adopted 
the Swastika as their symbol, it cannot be said that List was taken 
seriously as a whole. Scholars, for whom his teachings were too 
silly, ignored him completely, while the masses regarded him as a 
crazy visionary. Moreover, the bombastic style in which his pseudo- 
scientific books were written, contributed much towards making him 
appear ridiculous, 

But List did not stop short at theorising. In Luedenscheid he 
actually owned a factory in which he mass-produced Swastika 
brooches, breast-pins, etc., and thus created a ‘ German nationalist ’ 
fashion which had made tremendous progress by the end of the World 
War 1914-18. This earned him bitter criticism from some of his col- 
leagues, who ironically reproached him with exploiting the ‘ holy 
symbol of the Aryans’ to drive a thriving trade, while his theories 
on the Aryan origin of the Swastika were also challenged and charac- 
terised as ‘ soap bubbles from List’s inexhaustible soap-dish.’ Fin- 
ally, he himself was described, on aceount of his turgid style and his 
vague manner of expressing his thoughts, as ‘a genius of confu- 
sion.” Yet all this could not check the Swastika-Movement, which 
in the immediate post-war period assumed immense proportions. In- 
deed, by that time in Germany the Swastika was to be seen every- 
where. It appeared on thousands of pieces of jewellery, dangled 
from thousands of watch-chains, was smeared on doors and walls by 
young people. Chocolate manufacturers produced chocolate in Swas- 
tika shape; shrewd hotel-keepers. had all their hotel equipment 





1Cf. List, G.: 
(a) Die Rita der Ario-Germanen, Vienna, 1908. 
(b) Das Geheimnis der Runen, Vienna, 1908. 
(c) Die Namen der Voelkerstaemme Germaniens, Vienna, 1908. 
(d) Die Bilderschrift der Arto-Germanen, Vienna, 1910. 
(e) Die Armanenschaft der Ario-Germanen, Pt, I, II, Vienna, 1908-191], 
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adorned with it; the symbol was printed on note-paper, on invita- 
tion and New Year cards; there were Swastika stamps and seals, 
Besides the Anti-Semitic societies, the Boy Scouts adopted it as their 
emblem. To make a long story short, the Swastika had—without 
the people as a whcle knowing really how or why-—all of a sudden 
become the most popular of signs.” 

It is therefore not surprising that the Nazis, when just about this 
time in 1919 they founded their party, adopted this emblem. They 
could certainly have chosen no more popular device. The Swastika 
banner received the name ‘ Hitler Banner,’ and in this way the pre- 
liminary history of the symbol that was to play such an ominous 
part in the future was completely obliterated. The Hitler banner 
is composed of a white circle containing a black Swastika, the whole 
on a red ground. In the colour scheme red predominates. The 
name of Hitler's party being ‘ National-Socialistic-German-Workers’ 
Party,’ his ensign had to symbolise all these sub-groups. The domi- 
nating red colour expresses ‘ Socialistic-Worker.’ For ‘ German’ 
the colour scheme black-white-red remains, whilst ‘ National ’ is sym- 
bolised by the Swastika, the alleged symbol of the Aryans. 

Thus the ‘ Hitler Banner’ represents the break, not only with the 
lhistorical German past, but also with the entire conception of our 
Christian world, and purposely reverts to a prehistoric ‘ Aryan 
epoch.’ It is this mythical pagan world which the Nazis want to 
resuscitate. Hence German scholars strive hard to prove that the 
light of European culture spread from the North, and they assert that 
the Swastika was an Aryan symbol and a token of the sun originat- 
ing in Northern Europe. They also maintain that the sign was un- 
known to Semites and Jews. | 

None of these claims will stand the test of scientific research. We 
know that at a time when Europe was no more than an area in- 
habited by hunter tribes and fisher-folk the peoples of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia could already look back upon three thousand years of 
highest culture. Nearly everything that goes to make up our Civi- 
lisation to-day was invented by these peoples: The wheel, the pot- 
ter’s wheel, agriculture and cattle-breeding, the arts and crafts, in- 
dustry, technology, currency, trade. The sciences such as medicine, 
mathematics, geometry, astronomy, the calendar, the clock and the 
zodiac, the system of measures, the alphabet and writing, paper and 
ink, books and libraries, schools, literature and music, monumental 
sculpture and architecture, jurisprudence, laws and administration, 
planned towns, etc., and last though not least, philosophy and mono: 





2 Cf. Hupp, O. Runen und Hakenkreuz, Munich, 1921, 
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theism. Not Europe, therefore, influenced the South, but the South, 
or more correctly the South-East, influenced Europe. The evolution 
took place from the Near East. From here agriculture penetrated 
into South-Eastern Europe during the later Stone Age. 

I have shown that the Swastika was neither Aryan nor a symbol 
of the sun and that it appears in Northern Europe only during the 
Bronze Age, while it was common in Mesopotamia as early as about 
4ooo B.C.° 

The Nazi claim that the symbol was unknown to Semites and Jews 
is likewise unjustified, as it is to be found in prehistor’c Palestine,* 
and later on in the same country at about 1200 B.c.° The semitic 
Assyrians, too, knew the symbol which occurs in Ashur at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century B.c.*® Still at a later date the sign is 
established with the Jews.’ 


Joun, Prince Loéwensrein, D.Phil. 





3 Loewenstein, J. Swastika and Yin-Yang, London, 1942. 

4 On a stone club dating from about 3000 B.C., found in the so-called Teleilat 
Ghassul, East Jordanland. See, Mallon, A., Koeppel, R., Neuville, R. 

°On pottery from Gezer. See, Macalister, R.A., The Excavation of Gezer, 
1902-1905 and 1907-1909, 3 vols, II, p. 191, III, pl. 167, No. 16, London, 1912. 
Incised on the wall of a cave in Hurbet-el-C’Ain. See, Bliss, F. J., and Macalis- 
ter, R. A., Excavations in Palestine during the years 1898-1900. p. 225, pl. 97; 
London, 1902. 


6In the Anu-Adad temple in Ashur, where it must doubtless be regarded as a 
religious symbol, in the days of Asurrisisi I (1127-1116) and his son Tiglathpi- 
lesar I. (1115-1103). See, Andrae, W., Ded Anu-Adad Tempel in Assur (Wissen- 
schaft. Veroeffentlich. d. Deutschen-Orient-Ges. No. 8-11, pl. 22), Leipsic, 1909. 

7 On objects from Ezion-Geber, the Red Sea port of King Solomon (975-937). 
See, Glueck, N., ‘ King Solomon’s Seaport of Ezion-Geber, on the Gulf of Agabah 
(Ill. London News, No. 5233, 5th Aug., 1939). 
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REVIEWS 
GERMANY. 

EpucaTion FoR Deatu. By Gregor Ziemer. (Constable; 7s. 6d.) 

One of the most popular anecdotes of this, as of other wars, is 
that which tells of the enemy prisoner who, after a few days in cap- 
tivity, professes surprise at the kindness of his captors and the un- 
expected plenty of their food supplies : ‘ We were told that you sho: 
all your prisoners—that you were starving,’ and so on. It seems 
highly probable, if the present spate of atrocity books continues, that 
cur own soldiers will experience a similar surprise when they dis- 
ccver, on occupying Germany, that not all German children goose- 
step their way to the grocer’s, that there are stili a few Germans left 
not visibly marked with the lash of a Gestapo whip, and that quite 
a number of people still attend German church services without ap- 
parent fear of the concentration camp as an immediate sequel. — Cer- 
man propaganda has bent the truth to such an extent that it has 
become a boomerang. Unofficial propagandists for the allied cause 
seem well on the way to a successful imitation. Despite the lurid 
and exclamatory descriptions on the dust-cover, Mr. Gregor Ziemer’s 
book is, however, a step in the right direction. At least he does 
not deal with purely physical atrocity, and his account of the National 
Socialist educational machine does point to the essential evil of Hit- 
ler’s Germany—its inculcation of a false and immoral ideology into 
the minds of the young—even the very young. Mr. Ziemer’s book 
will be read more by those seriously interested in the German situa- 
tion than by the mere sensation seeker, and for this reason it is a 
pity that his picture of Nazi educational methods portrays the ex- 
treme as if it were the norm. There is no doubt that the types of 
education quoted by Mr. Ziemer could be authenticated in many 
National-Socialist schools, but the system of extreme militarism and 
neglect of genuine study which he describes is certainly not as gen- 
eral as he would have us believe; in fact, the writer’s own impres- 
sions were that the academic standard of the German school-leaving 
examinations was considerably higher than our own. The Nazi pro- 
paganda machine, working through the schools, is quite bad enough 
as it is. Wedo not need to weaken our own case by an over-empha- 
sis which verges on the suggestio falsi. Mr. Ziemer appears to have 
written his book in a hurry and to have been over-conscious of its 
purpose as propaganda. Had he been more reflective, Education 
for Death would have been more readable, more convincing, and cer- 
tainly no less effective. It was surprising to find quite common Ger- 
man words mis-spelt (pp. 53 and 60), and other little grammatical 
slips. 

Cepric Burton, O.P. 
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ENGLAND. 
Tue VocaTion OF ENGLAND. By Maurice B. Reckitt and J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserley. (Longmans; 5s.) 

It is a heartening thing that there should be so widespread a 
realisation that the end of the war must be the beginning of a 
struggle for a new, a happier and juster social order. But it is one 
thing to hope vaguely that something may be done; it is quite 
another to know exactly what is to be done, and to set about doing 
it. We need knowiedge; and we need energy and hope. We need 
knowledge : because it is not enough to be acquainted with the many 
superficial evils which make our social system hideous; we need to 
get below them, to the root disorder which produces them, and to 
remedy that—we need, in other words, not many partial reforms, 
but a radical revolution of our system. We need energy: because 
the evil is so deeply entrenched, and by now so much taken for 
granted as part of a normal way of life instead of a symptom of in- 
sanity, that only by the most dogged faith and tenacity can we hope 
to move it. And in the end knowledge and energy meet: for as we 
have exactly reversed the true order of things (religion, ethics, poli- 
tics, industry, finance) and need a social revolution precisely because 
we need a turn right-about, so in restoring the true Godward purpose 
to life we find in the love of God the energy which alone is sufficient 
to move the mountains. 

This book should help us considerably to see the issue clearly. It 
is uneven : the chapter on religion in England seems vague and weak, 
though it should be the centre of the whole book ; and it is surely a 
great pity that the occasional remarks about the type of interna- 
tionalism which denies nationality were not offset by an explicit state- 
ment of the principles and the necessary machinery of international 
order. Again, if education was to be mentioned, it is a pity that 
at least a summary statement could not be included of the ways in 
which the present educational system is fundamentally unsound. 
Finally, the book gives the impression of wandering over matter 
which, though far indeed from irrelevant, does not seem to be drawn 
into a clearly unified argument; and this detracts from the strength 
of the book as a whole. None the less, the main lines of the argu- 
ment are clear in themselves and cogently expressed: a balanced 
rural-urban economy, concentrating immediately on the revival of 
rural life (a combination of large farms and small holdings, with joint 
ownership of the larger implements); a rational finance, state con- 
trol of credit, with agriculture and industry freed from financial bon- 
dage; regional decentralisation and functional devolution; the re- 
vitalising of urban life by turning the vast amorphous agglomerations 
we call cities into a larger number of much smaller towns, and re- 
storing to them their proper function as markets for the produce of 
the surrounding countryside; all these things in order that English 
traditions (and tradition means movement) may be victorious over the 
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economic institutions which have been killing them, and may survive 
and freely express themselves, and that England may be true to its 
g20graphically- and historically-determined vocation. Unless we are 
well prepared when the call to this new struggle comes, we shall 
fail: we have no time to lose. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


MALVERN, 1941: The Life of the Church and the Order of Society ; 
Being the Proceedings of the Archbishop of York’s Conference, 
(Longmans; ros. 6d.) 

The task of the Malvern Conference was to make a provisional 
synthesis from an Anglican point of view of the group of questions, 
theological, sociological, economic and political, which are raised 
among Christians by the breakdown of Western civilisation. The 
book which records its proceedings is a serious book. It avoids re- 
ligious claptrap. Not once does it set down the facile and vague 
plea for a renewal of Christian spirit. For it is assumed that such 
renewal is the task and problem which the conference will try to 
understand. 

Each contributor has a definite work to do in ‘ attempting to dis- 
cover the essential nature of the problem’ in his allotted sector of 
the vast field covered by the Conference. There are no ready-made 
answers, and anyone who is looking for a blue print of a Christian 
post-war England will find it difficult after reading the book to sus- 
tain so complacent a level of expectation. 

The list of contributors is a brilliant one, including the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, T, S. Eliot, Maurice B. Reckitt and 
Dorothy Sayers. There is what Eric Gill called ‘ a wealth of worldly 
and other-worldly wisdom’ from W. G, Peck and V. A. Demant, 
but in the opinion of the present reviewer the two outstanding con- 
tributions are those of D. M. Mackinnon and J. Middleton Murry. 
It seems evident that D. M. Mackinnon, whose recent book, God 
the Living and the True, deserved all the attention it got, is one 
of the keenest theologians in this country, poised, and at present not 
very securely poised, between the highly developed Thomist syn- 
thesis of the Abbé Penido and the crisis theology of Kierkegaard 
and Barth. However, his desire to realise among Christians ‘a 
spiritual tension that is well-nigh intolerable’ seems to have less 
strictly theological import than the spiritual anxiety of the last few 
years may have led a sensitive mind to suppose. 

Middleton Murry’s short contribution—it is the straightest piece 
of speaking in the book—shows a quite staggering contrast with the 
last days of his editorship of the Adelphi. The centre of gravity is 
changed, the old crippling self-consciousness is gone, and the con- 
viction that the present social order is quite radically anti-Christian 
comes forward in his writing with vastly increased force. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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DewocRaAcy : THE THREATENED Founnations. By Reginald Lennard. 
(Cambridge University Press; 3s. 6d.) 

The worst that can happen to a high ideal is that it should be- 
come popularised by a catchword. When this happens, vague aspi- 
rations and illogical enthusiasms are inevitably substituted for rea- 
soned thought by the masses whom the catch-word has attracted. 
When a nation is fighting for an ideal which it believes to be essen- 
tial to its continued existence as a nation, this danger is increased 
beyond measure. We are told, and most of us believe, that the pre- 
sent war is primarily the battle of democracy against forms of gov- 
ernment which seek to destroy the democratic ideal; but how many 
of the millions whose enthusiasm is high on behalf of democracy really 
understand either the ideal for which they work and fight or its im- 
plications in their daily lives? Mr. Lennard provides an exposition 
ina hundred and twenty pages. The book is published in the Cur- 
rent Problems series, and, after reading it, one realises anew how 
complicated the problem of democracy is. For this book is no paean 
of unreasoned praise. The contradictions and inconsistencies of 
English democracy are not concealed or glossed over, and, although 
in the chapter on the growth of English democracy the author seems 
eager to Show that the failings of our system are really its strength, 
it may be that he is only contrasting our system of progress by 
trial and error with the sudden superficial perfection imposed by totali- 
tarian authority. 

Perhaps the most important point emphasised by Mr. Lennard is 
the essential connection between democracy and true education. In 
an earlier chapter he seems to regard the extension of the franchise 
io its present limits as an unqualified blessing. But the masses are 
notoriously fickle and unreasoning in their moods. Without univer- 
sal education—and real education at that—-the universal franchise is 
more likely to be a curse than a blessing. The author hints at this 
in his chapter on education, but his fears seem to be based more on 
the assumption that the seeds of totalitarian education are already 
present in our own educational system than upon the inadequacies 
of our training for responsible citizenship. ‘The foundations of de- 
mocracy may be threatened, but the threat is not only one of attack 
from without, decay and inaction within the structure are equally 
dangerous—perhaps even more dangerous, since they prepare the 
way for the external enemy. 

One may not always agree with Mr. Lennard, but he deserves 
every praise for having packed into such a small compass such 2 
wealth of material for constructive thought. At a time when, as he 
points out, democracy has had to abandon its most cherished privi- 
leges in order to ensure its ultimate survival, each of us has the 
responsibility of working for a better and more genuine democracy 
when the tempering fires have died down. 

Cepric Burton, O.P, 
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ConpiTions OF PEack. By E. H. Carr, Professor of International 
Politics in the University of Wales. (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.) 


Among the huge variety of books now being written on post-war 
problems this one is outstanding, both in matter and style. Mr. 
Carr’s survey of past, present and future is remarkably comprehen. 
sive, and his clear analysis can easily be followed by the non-expert, 
Mr. Carr will not allow that economics is a subject that must be 
left entirely to experts, as Victorian tradition led us to believe, thus 
dispensing us from the trouble of thinking about them. He shows 
that the relation between ethics and eccnomics is and always has 
been very close. 

‘The economic machine refuses to run until we discover a new 
inoral purpose to replace the now exhausted and inoperative profit 
motive as the driving force.’ He insists in his first chapter that 
‘War is Revolution.’ And in all his discussions he reasons from 
what is, i.e. from factual premises. And because of this his objec- 
tions to many political theories seem to be unanswerable. In his 
chapter on ‘ Britain and Germany’ he has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to this most difficult of subjects. He examines the ‘ Thesis of 
German Wickedness’ and points out the consequences of certain 
measures of coercion which, in his opinion, would lead to unending 
repression and strife. His proposed policy, though it may strike 
some as idealistic, is really based upon what Germany is, and what 
may be possible rather than upon ethical considerations. 

Throughout the whole book Mr. Carr emphasises the economical 
side of ‘ the Peace,’ but, paradoxically as it may seem, he believes 
that the major crisis of the present time is a moral one. He is con- 
vinced of the necessity for a new social philosophy, and hopes for 
strong leadership which will rouse people to a sense of responsibility 
for making the new democracy work. While admitting that the old 
aristocratic tradition did give a sense of personal honour and obliga- 
tion to its own class, he fails to draw the conclusion that this achieve- 
ment was the result of centuries of growth. 

The bitter need for rest and the terror of unemployment are not 
likely to make the struggle for a new world a particularly moral 
one. Only those whose spiritual vitality comes from deep sources 
will be able to direct their energies into altruistic channels. Also, 
it is not clear that Mr, Carr’s new democracy would preserve our 
political liberties. During the war power has passed from the legis- 
lative to the executive bodies in this country. Such war measures 
should not be made permanent. 

For unless the new world is a free world it will be worse than the 


old. 
Rutn M. D. WaltnewrRIGHT. 
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A New Enctanp. By Professor S. D, Adshead. (Frederick Muller; 
7s. 6d.) 

There are still those who dread the realisation of the planned Eng- 
land. Sometimes there are plans. which give more hope of a less 
grim England and yet an England ‘hat still has a soul. Professor 
Adshead’s book is a grand survey, but I fee! that he might have 
given more attention :o such ideas as are contained in an article 
appearing some while ago on Regionalism in the Geographical Jour- 
nal. One of the most illuminating chapters in this book is entitled 
‘London; Tendencies and Development.’ 

For one whose weakness is an inordinate interest in facts and 
figures some of the statements of the author are most irritating. 
‘There are in Engiand and Wales about four towns that approximate 
to the milliun population, viz: Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff’; and facing this inaccuracy on the next page: ‘In the 
case of towns like Buxton and Coventry, to select two well-known 
towns at random of about 30,000 inhabitants... .’ 

G.A.F. 


GREECE 
ReMEMBER GREECE. By Dilys Powell. (Hodder and Stoughton; 
7s. 6d.) 
A SHort History OF MODERN GREECE, 1821-1940. By Edward S. 
Forster. With 5 maps. (Methuen.) 
GREECE AGAINST THE Axis. By Stanley Casson. With 11 illustra- 
tions anda map. (Hamish Hamilton; 8s. 6d.) 


The colour and character of Dilys Powell’s lovely book are needed 
to give life to Professor Forster’s foreshortened political history, in 
itself excellent. 

Miss Powell has an understanding of the character of the people 
and of the shape and the power of the land and the islands that is 
not very Common in books about Greece. Her word-pictures are 
so good and she illustrates so deftly with snatches of conversation 
that the book is appallingly nostalgic at a time like this. After ‘lay- 
ing the scene,’ she writes, in a single chapter, of the war with Italy 
and the final German attack, turning it into much more than a series 
of communiqueés, illustrating it with revealing details. But the body 
of the book is of peace, not war. It consists of the chapters on the 
Capital, the Country, the Islands, the way of life in each and the 
character that seems, so remarkably, to have persisted since clas- 
sical times. Finally, she returns to summarise Greek history. The 
book must be doing much to make people understand the reality of a 
country which has been one of our best allies and which is now suf- 
fering from a terrible starvation. 

Protessor Forster’s book isa valuable summary of Greek history 
fur the last hundred and twenty years, but it dwells too exclusively 
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upon the political scene, and so gives a one-sided picture. The final 
chapter does not sufficiently redress the balance. One is left in no 
doubt of two characteristics of the Greek which have persisted from 
classical times: his love of liberty and his addiction to politics and 
instability in them. The whole period covered by the book is taken 
up with the fight for liberty: first the War of Independence, then 
the fights for the liberation of the Greeks of Thrace, Macedonia, the 
Epirus, Crete, the islands (including the Dodecanese), Turkey, and, 
indeed, Cyprus. Although ‘the Powers’ originally made possible 
Greek independence, their action since has been very vaccillating and 
sometimes responsible for disaster. Our willingness to court an un- 
friendly Turkey and Bulgaria (the villain of the piece throughout) 
at the expense of a friendly Greece in the last war cost Serbia and 
ourselves dear, and involved much tribulation for Greece. Perhaps 
our lack of ‘ economic warfare’ prior to this war—until it was too 
late—needs no underlining ; but our failure to take that 5 per cent. 
of our tobacco from Greece, for which Greek statesmen were always 
pleading, left Greece tied to the German economic system. Its fight 
for liberty against the Axis was all the more remarkable. 

The actual course, though obviously not yet the military detail, 
of the Greek campaign against the Italians, and the brief British 
and Imperial defence of Greece against Germany is given for the 
first time in Stanley Casson’s book. It is an account well worth 
having and in many ways excellent, though sometimes uncomfortably 
like journalistic propaganda : the Greeks are always right and always 
intelligent, and in his allusions to older events there is too often a 
suppressio veri in their favour. Everyone else receives abuse of a 
rather cheap kind. In his account of the Albanian war he empha- 
sises the character of crusade—of Orthodoxy against Latins—given 
it, the memory of the Fourth Crusade still rankling. 

The author was attached to the British Military Mission in Greece 
throughout the war, so was in a good position to write this account. 
He brings out particularly clearly the inevitability with which all the 
ancient and famous battlefields were fought over once again, and the 
inevitability, too, from the beginning of the Italian defeat, of the 
German conquest, but, says the author, Part II of the tragedy has 
not yet been played ; ‘ in it the avenging furies play the leading part.’ 

E. J. B. Fry. 
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